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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WASHINGTON NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT. 

By FRANCIS A. RICHARDSON. 
(Read before the Society February 10, 1902.) 

I came to Washington in 1865, a little before the meet- 
ing of the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress. 
The Congressional Directory for that session contained 
the names of just twenty-six Washington correspond- 
ents, of whom I was one. I have found no authentic 
list of Washington correspondents prior to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, but take it for granted there could 
not have been nearly so many before that period. The 
war, with its tremendous opportunities for news and 
comment at the capital of the country, must have drawn 
writers to this city, and it seems strange such a limited 
number was capable of dealing with the vast public 
questions centering here. Those were, however, the 
halcyon days for Washington correspondents. Almost 
or quite every one of them wrote for from three to half 
a dozen or more newspapers, making incomes ranging 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand dollars per 
annum. I have been told during the Civil War that 
Washington correspondents, which would be quite feas- 
ible with such a small body, constituted a kind of close 
corporation, and in association with various members of 
Congress profited by their early knowledge of legislation 
affecting the taxes, to make speculative ventures which 
brought them large gains. Something on the line I 
should suppose of the dealings indulged in in sugar 
stocks by certain distinguished senators when the Wil- 
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son-Gorman tariff was under consideration a few years 
back. Unfortunately for me, perhaps I might say, the 
war was over and the great chances in this line were 
gone when I joined the corps. For a decade or more 
after 1865 the number of Washington correspondents 
did not increase materially, and those who were here 
continued to retain connection with three, four or more 
different newspapers, as the case might be. Telegraphic 
correspondence, now so universal, was the practice in 
only a limited degree until the Civil War. The news 
now-a-days won't keep a minute. As soon as obtained 
it must instantaneously be put upon the wires. Woe to 
the correspondent of 1902 who undertakes to hold back 
a good thing. The chances are a hundred to one if he 
does, that one or several of his rivals may get hold of it 
and score the beat which he hoped to make. In the ante- 
bellum days the chances were all the other way. Com- 
petition in news was scarcely known, and he could safely 
delay his communication and trust it at his leisure and 
convenience to the mail. In those days the correspond- 
ents took little if any account of the Washington news- 
papers. These publications were mostly mere party 
organs, edited to be sure with distinguished ability, but 
paying only indifferent attention to the news. An ex- 
ception might be made in the case of the Evening Star. 
But the Star's appearance on the newspaper horizon was 
then of comparatively recent date, and it twinkled feebly 
as compared with its refulgence of to-day. The people 
of Washington and the public men depended almost en- 
tirely for news on the Baltimore papers. The Philadel- 
phia papers did not come here at all, and the New York 
papers were not received before nightfall. The Balti- 
more Sun maintained three correspondents at Washing- 
ton, a larger number than was employed by any other 
newspaper, and I think to this day the Baltimore Sun 
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has as many, if not more special correspondents here 
regularly than any other newspaper in the country. One 
reason for this, of course, is that the Sun gives an atten- 
tion to the local news of Washington which other outside 
papers do not, and it still has a large local circulation in 
the District of Columbia. It is related of Mr. Gales, one 
of the proprietors of the National Intelligencer, that, 
being met on the street one morning in 1860 by a friend 
and asked what was the news, he replied: "I don't 
know ; I have not yet read the Baltimore Sun." To-day 
no Washington newspaper proprietor would or could 
make such a remark as this, for the journals of this city 
are abreast with the foremost in any section of the land 
in every department of newspaper work and enterprise, 
and are a credit to the capital of the nation. Like news- 
papers everywhere they have responded heartily to the 
spirit and progress of the age. Really there is no more 
striking illustration of the tremendous advance of our 
glorious and beloved country than the almost incredible 
development of the newspaper field since the era of our 
domestic conflict. It covers now every feature of the 
commercial, financial, political, social, literary and 
scientific life of the times. Practically it was not until 
after reconstruction had been established and the recon- 
cilement of the sections inaugurated that the United 
States began that series of leaps and bounds which has 
made us second to no country in the world in wealth, in 
power, in prestige. Side by side with every other inter- 
est have the newspapers stepped in this triumphant 
march. The Washington correspondents have played 
no unimportant part in this splendid advancement. In- 
deed it may be said that there are few departments of 
newspaper work which weigh more than Washington 
correspondence, and the men who labor in this field con- 
stitute a not inconsiderable fraction of the flower of 
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journalism. In the thirty-five years I was an active 
Washington correspondent, among my professional 
associates have been those who averaged well in intel- 
ligence, in culture, in character, in sagacity with most 
of the men in public life with whom they came in 
contact. 

Permit me to name only one, a man who came out of 
the Civil War with a record to be proud of. In his hand 
—rare! rare— the sword and pen are equally mighty. 
His incisive style, his cutting to the marrow of every 
subject he touched, made him famous. Respecting and 
admiring his intellectual ability we all love him, because 
in his every act l^e exemplifies the highest type of man- 
hood, my dear friend of more than a third of a century, 
Henry V. Boynton. 

I have no doubt you have heard of Washington corre- 
spondents putting into intelligible and grammatical 
English the utterances of men who considered them- 
selves shining lights in the Senate and in the House. 
This is literally true. I do not say that any of these 
statesmen are now in Congress. You may, if you wish, 
guess as to that. Thirty years ago it was common custom 
for public men of the highest rank to visit the newspaper 
offices. In old Newspaper Row as it used to exist there 
might be found any evening senators, representatives, 
cabinet ministers, now and then the vice-president, for- 
eign ministers, prominent Federal officials from the 
large cities of the country, governors of states, etc. In 
the phrase then common among Washington corre- 
spondents, every one of them had his own senator, rep- 
resentative or cabinet member who came to his office and 
told him the news. All confidences of public men were 
regarded as inviolate, and I can recall no incident of con- 
sequence where it was ever betrayed. To the contrary, 
the correspondents have faced the formal displeasure of 
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the Senate and of the House rather than give up the 
name of their informant. In 1871 two correspondents of 
the New York Tribune submitted to an imprisonment of 
days rather than divulge the name of the senator who 
had furnished them with a certain secret treaty. Had 
they acted otherwise, as one of them said while standing 
in custody at the bar of the Senate, they would have been 
deemed ignominious by their associates and suffered 
ostracism at their hands. It may be remarked in this 
connection that nine-tenths of what is regarded as confi- 
dential information pertaining to the proceedings of the 
Senate and of the House is, and always has been, com- 
municated to the correspondents by members of Con- 
gress themselves, and not by their clerks or other em- 
ployees. It is the not ingenuous custom for Congressmen, 
when their colleagues make too much commotion over 
these matters, to put all the blame upon the poor clerks. 
Some ten years ago my warm personal friend, James 
Rankin Young, who now worthily fills a seat in the 
House of Representatives from one of the Philadelphia 
districts, was dispossessed of his position as executive 
clerk of the Senate on the charge of giving out proceed- 
ings of the executive session. While this injustice was 
being perpetrated the senators who had communicated 
the information complained of sat silent in their seats. 

I don't know how many, but quite a respectable num- 
ber of Washington correspondents have left here to 
enter, if not upon a more ennobled career, upon one 
promising more favorable prospects for the accumula- 
tion of money, that besetting and paramount ambition 
of the American mind. They have become interested in 
great railroad or other industrial enterprises. I think 
some of them have had the happy luck to get into trusts. 
Others have become proprietors of leading newspapers. 
But wherever they have gone the experience, the infor- 
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mation, the acquaintance they have acquired here have 
been of value to them. A Washington correspondent of 
any length of service is not apt to go into any part of the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where he will not 
meet men of prominence personally known to him. 
Attending national conventions, he is brought in contact 
with scores of men from every state in the Union, and 
in Congress it is the same thing,- particularly in the 
House, where constantly so many new members are 
coming in. Then men of affairs and repute are always 
here looking after legislation, or for recreation and 
diversion, and among the first men they wish to meet 
are representative of the press. I feel I am making a 
modest computation in saying the men of note, in pri- 
vate and public life, whose homes dot the face of the 
land from ocean to ocean, whom I have met from time 
to time, number at least five thousand. Naturally many 
of these, like all good men, have gone to Heaven, but 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, or Wash- 
ington to Key West and New Orleans, I go nowhere that 
I do not meet some one to whom I can say i i How-do T ' ' 
and hear the reply, "I am glad to see you." 

There have been striking instances of men of brilliant 
reputation in arms, in politics and what may purely be 
styled literature, proving signal failures as Washington 
correspondents. I have in memory several, one of whom 
was a general in the United States army, and two of 
whom were United States senators. They had ability 
enough, to be sure ; they were finished writers, but they 
lacked those indispensable attributes which go to make 
up the successful newspaper man. "Poeta nascitur non 
fit," true when first uttered so many centuries ago, is as 
true to-day. So with the practiced, the accomplished, 
the capable journalist, whether Washington correspond- 
ent or not. He must be born, he cannot be made. With- 
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out question the qualities necessary to constitute the suc- 
cessful manager or writer for the daily press may be 
enhanced and perfected by application and experience, 
but the foundation must be there. One evidence of this 
is in the millions thrown away for themselves or their 
friends by men, who, simply because they could write, 
imagined they could run a newspaper. More money has 
been spent in the vain attempt to build up newspapers 
in this country than most probably in any other branch 
of industry. In the way of business there can be noth- 
ing more lovely and beautiful than a great and pros- 
perous newspaper, nor can there be anything more brain- 
racking and soul-harrowing than one which does not 
pay. 

As I have remarked when I began Washington corre- 
spondence there were twenty-six of us. When I retired 
on June first last there were in the Congressional direc- 
tory the names of nearly two hundred. This list em- 
braces only those who are known as regular telegraphic 
correspondents. It does not include the multitude of 
space writers and letter writers, numbering perhaps as 
many more. What an army, and how it shows the 
prodigious growth in Washington correspondence. 
There are exceptions, but as a rule, the correspondents 
of this day are connected with only one paper. Never- 
theless, they are compelled to work as hard as the men of 
thirty and forty years ago. The fierce and terrible com- 
petition now existing between the newspapers takes 
Washington very much into its scope, and the corre- 
spondent never knows, morning or evening, when his 
work is done. He is expected to accomplish all sorts of 
impossible things by men who sit comfortably at desks 
in the home offices and have not the faintest conception of 
the difficulties which he encounters. No longer do sena- 
tors, representatives and cabinet members come to the 
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newspaper offices. The correspondent must go after 
them. When he finds them he not infrequently dis- 
covers, as he anticipated, that the home-office man can 't 
get the moon. It would not do for me to give away 
newspaper secrets, but if you could hear the character 
of some of the questions for which these home-office 
men expect the correspondents to obtain answers, you 
would be absolutely incredulous. Washington corre- 
spondence includes now an illimitable variety of topics. 
The space regularly allotted to it is ten times as much 
as it was thirty or even twenty years ago. The asso- 
ciates I have so lately and so regretfully parted business 
company with, speaking daily to an audience of scores 
of millions, exert an influence and effect not to be esti- 
mated. Journalists coming here from the capitals of 
Europe are stunned and amazed to learn of the immense 
number of correspondents which the papers of the 
United States maintain in this capital. Where we have 
fifties they have scarcely tens. I think their average of 
compensation is considerably lower than ours, except 
in the case of the principal correspondents which the 
great newspapers keep at their own and other capitals. 
These men are well paid, receiving not only handsome 
salaries but a liberal allowance for entertaining, which 
they do in style. At London, at Paris, at Berlin and at 
Vienna it is as it used to be in Washington. Officials 
high in the executive and legislative departments of the 
government, pay personal visits to the offices or homes 
of the correspondents for the purpose of discussing gov- 
ernment affairs with them. In St. Petersburg there is 
no legislature, but cabinet ministers and foreign ambas- 
sadors talk with much freedom to the correspondents. 

Interviewing originated with a Washington corre- 
spondent, the late Mr. J. B. McCullagh, who at the time 
of his death was the editor-in-chief and one of the pro- 
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prietors of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. I well remem- 
ber the sensation created when President Andrew John- 
son, early in the period of his stern and bitter contest 
with Congress, talked in the first person through Mr. 
McCullagh in the newspapers. It is true claims have 
been made for others as being entitled to credit for the 
authorship of interviewing, but Mr. McCullagh un- 
questionably antedated them all. The example set by 
the President of the United States excited not only sen- 
sation but strong criticism. It was not long, however, 
before his example was rapidly and widely followed, 
and interviewing became what it is to-day, one of the 
leading features of journalism in this country. It pre- 
vails only to a limited degree in Europe, but this may be 
largely accounted for from the fact that men over there, 
especially in England, generally prefer to tell what they 
know on the floor of legislative bodies, in the lecture 
halls or on the stump. General Grant, who succeeded 
Andrew Johnson, was not averse to the interview. My 
friend, Mr. De B. Eandolph Keim, then one of the most 
prominent of Washington correspondents, was thought 
highly of by Grant, and could always get him to talk. 
Keim had no trouble in finding a market for these inter- 
views, and it makes my mouth water to think of the 
ducats he raked in in consequence. After Grant no Pres- 
ident up to the present time has been much enamored 
of the interviewing process, and presidential utterances 
for the newspapers have been few and far between. As 
Mr. McCullagh was the author of interviewing, so the 
late Benjamin F. Butler was the author of interviewing 
one 's self. He was never willing for a newspaper man 
to take down what he said. When applied to, if agree- 
able, he would say: "I will send you something pre- 
pared just as I wish it. ' ' We may not all of us be ex- 
travagant admirers of some of General Butler's pecu- 
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liarities, but we all know he was among the most bril- 
liant and clever men who have ever shone in American 
politics, and incapable of any expression devoid of spice 
and meat. Therefore, the interviewer was delighted 
that he preferred to write out his own opinions. You 
will not be surprised that a great many members of Con- 
gress and a great many others speedily "got on" to 
General Butler's idea. Many of them don't wait for 
the asking, but send in lengthy self -prepared opinions, 
which it sometimes happens have much more conse- 
quence in their own eyes than in those of others. If Gen- 
eral Butler were living to-day and in full possession of 
his faculties, he could make vastly more money than he 
ever received as a member of Congress by selling his 
opinions to the newspapers. Practically all the men of 
his standard of intellect who are or who have been in 
public life are doing this now. An ex-Speaker of the 
House of Eepresentatives, who was called a tyrant, and 
whose tongue is perhaps as biting as was that of Gen- 
eral Butler, is said to be averaging a hundred dollars 
a week, by simply interviewing himself for one or two 
newspapers. He remarked not long ago it would have 
been big money in his pocket if he had known more when 
he first came to Washington. ' ' Then, ' ' he said, i i I used 
to talk to every newspaper man who came after me." 
After awhile he found his views had a financial value, 
and then, as he put it, ' ' instead of letting the newspaper 
correspondents make the money, I make it myself. ' ' 

Of recent years there has been a notable change as to 
what was formerly one of the leading divisions of news 
from Washington. I mean the debates of Congress. 
Although what is styled the regular report of the pro- 
ceedings of the two houses has always been looked after 
by the Associated Press, the "specials" were almost as 
constant in their attendance in the press galleries as the 
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Associated Press reporters. They supplemented the 
Associated Press reports with picturesque delineations 
of scene, manner and circumstance, and with comment, 
favorable or adverse, according to their own bias, or that 
of the journals they represented. The newspapers in all 
the large cities had descriptions of this character daily. 
Gradually this has gone out of vogue, until, unless on 
very exceptional occasions, the special correspondents 
pay but little attention to the debates, and the press 
galleries as a rule are comparatively bare of occupants. 
The Associated Press still keeps up its formal reports, 
but it is a perfunctory performance, and the reports 
when received by the newspapers are thrown into the 
waste basket or emasculated so as to make them un- 
recognizable. It is somewhat difficult to explain this. 
Perhaps the newspapers have discovered the public has 
no longer the time nor the inclination to bother with 
what their national legislators are saying, but wishes 
to know only what they actually do in their official 
capacity. Again, Washington has become so fruitful in 
gossip and scandal, and intrigue, political and otherwise, 
that in contrast the ordinary debates can but prove ex- 
ceeding dry reading. The gentlemen who declaim at the 
different ends of the Capitol are much aggrieved over 
this. I do not see how they can remedy it. The eminent 
senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, early in this 
session poured forth a tearful lament, and sympathetic 
groans came from all sides of the Senate chamber. He 
thought the way to get the debates before the people 
would be in a largely increased dissemination of the 
Congressional Record. Another senator a few days 
since brought in a motion looking to this end. That may 
be the best solution of the difficulty, yet although they 
may send the Record to the people they cannot make 
them read it, and I do not believe they will pay for it. 
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Perhaps the greatest opportunity for fine writing 
from Washington is afforded upon inauguration occa- 
sions. What is called the descriptive part of an inaugu- 
ration did not figure much in the old time, probably a 
column or two only. Now the descriptive part much 
excels in space all the routine of the ceremony, including 
the inaugural address. The newspapers make their pre- 
parations days and weeks in advance. The Washington 
Bureaus are reinforced by large details from the home 
offices. The chief of the Bureau maps out his plan of 
campaign as a military commander forms his lines for 
battle. He assigns every man under him to an especial 
division of the great pageant from its beginning to its 
end, so that one or the other of his details is at work 
without intermission from an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the fourth of March until past midnight. Thus 
one man is assigned to the White House, or it may 
be two or three, one to look after the President-elect and 
one after the Vice-President-elect; one, two or more 
to the parade, one or more to the reviewing stand in 
front of the White House, one to the Senate chamber, 
where the President and the President-elect view the 
swearing in of the Vice-President; one to the stand in 
front of the capitol where the President delivers his 
inaugural, and one— most generally a woman— to the 
inaugural ball. In addition to all this there are scouts 
who go hither and thither, and pick up whatever they 
can in the line of incidents on the streets or elsewhere. 
This, mind you, is all in addition to the "routine" fur- 
nished by the Associated Press and what is styled the 
"advance" matter, which can always be gotten up two 
or three days ahead for extensive ceremonials. The 
Associated Press "routine" includes th£ addresses of 
the President and Vice-President, the regular proceed- 
ings in the Senate, the organization and route of the pro- 
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cession and various other details. The Associated Press, 
in fact, furnishes a complete account of the whole affair, 
and the papers can use as much or as little of it as suits 
them. The Washington city papers manage their re- 
ports in the same way. Thus you see how you can read, 
almost while it is going on, vivid and elaborate accounts 
of this memorable ceremony, occupying not columns, 
but pages. 

As said, the inaugural ball in newspaper parlance is 
"done" by a woman. Women now in journalism, as 
in every other business occupation, are treading on the 
toes of the men. There is scarcely a newspaper of 
consequence which has not a woman on its local writing 
staff. I don't know exactly how many of them are in 
the ranks of the Washington correspondents, but it is 
quite a little battalion. I easily recall the first woman 
who essayed Washington corespondence, the late Miss 
Austine Snead. She and her mother began in the late 
60 's. Would you believe it that at first some persons 
looked at her askance? She did not mind it. She 
prospered, and for some years before her death she 
enjoyed from her pen an income averaging $3,000 per 
annum. Miss Snead was exclusively a society re- 
porter, and most of the women who have followed her 
in Washington confine themselves to that branch, al- 
though others have strayed into every domain of news- 
paper literature. 

It seems to me the most eventful and the most 
interesting period of my career as a Washington cor- 
respondent was during the impeachment proceedings 
against President Andrew Johnson. I think also it 
furnished the incentive and the occasion for the finest 
and most finished correspondence from this city. It 
was an era of more intense and thrilling interest than 
any which occurred even during the throes of the Civil 
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War. For then there were often lulls of longer or 
shorter duration, when military movements were at a 
standstill and the country went on in every-day fashion. 
Not so in the impeachment epoch. The fight between 
Congress and the President had stirred the whole North 
to its very depths. In all those long weeks of uncer- 
tainty as to whether Johnson was to be expelled from 
the White House, there was not a moment when men's 
passions were not hot ; not a moment when rumor and 
rancor were not in the air ; not a moment when hearts 
did not tremble for the Republic. Day by day the 
people hung on the news from Washington and con- 
stantly hungered and thirsted for more. Ah, those 
were no easy hours for the correspondents. They could 
scarcely steal the time to sleep or eat. Their nimble 
fingers dashing off their dispatches kept continuous 
time with the clicking of the telegraph. Brain and 
brawn were drawn on to the limit, for subjects were 
always crowding fast and furious. Many of the com- 
positions which appeared in the newspapers of that 
time would in their vivid and graphic portrayal have 
done no discredit to the ornate pages of Macaulay. 
Literally, President and Congress lay on their arms, and 
no story as to what the Executive or Legislature might 
or would do was too wild to receive credence. At that 
time the high iron fence still encircled the grounds on 
the western front of the Capitol. Guards were sta 
tioned at the gates and at all the entrances, east and 
west, of the Capitol for fear that some desperate sym- 
pathizer with the President might do dire deeds. One 
morning a correspondent with his note-book and writ- 
ing materials, tied up in a package under his arm, was 
stopped by the vigilant sentries, and was not permitted 
to pass until he had undone his package and convinced 
them that it did not contain an infernal machine. It 
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was wonderful how, up to the last moment, the friends 
of the Executive and the adherents of Congress were 
both confident as to the result. Wagers figuring up an 
enormous total were laid on the issue. Among those 
actuated by the courage of their convictions, and who 
plunged in recklessly, was the late W. W. Warden, a 
Washington correspondent, and also one of the secre- 
taries of the President. He staked all he could raise, 
beg, borrow or anticipate. When, as Charles Sumner 
expressed it, Andrew Johnson escaped by the skin of 
his teeth, Mr. Warden gathered in a sum reaching to 
thousands and thousands. 

The late Mr. U. H. Painter, then correspondent of 
the New York Sun, plunged recklessly on the other 
side. Warden got a deal of his money, and he was a 
very lame duck for a long time after. Mr. Painter was 
exceedingly close to Senator Wade of Ohio, President 
pro tern, of the Senate, and it was generally understood 
among the correspondents if Wade went into the White 
House, Painter would be the power behind the throne. 
It is part of the political history of that day that the 
personal feelings of several Eepublican senators pre- 
vented the conviction of the President. It was not 
that they hated Andrew Johnson less, but they were 
more opposed to Ben Wade getting in the White House. 

But through the whole period of reconstruction and 
for years subsequently political and journalistic circles 
in Washington were seething with excitement. Imme- 
diately after the close of the Civil War the Senate as- 
sumed that lead in the policy and the legislation of the 
nation which has finally grown into absolute control; 
for the House on all important questions does 'little 
more than follow the whim and humor of the Senate. 
Negro suffrage was engrafted on the Constitution by 
the determination of the Senate, for the House had 
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never treated the proposition seriously until the Senate 
made it an ultimatum, and it was carried only by a bare 
majority of one in the Senate Republican caucus. It 
seems strange that only a very few years afterwards 
Charles Sumner, who was one of the fathers of negro 
suffrage, should be in close political alliance with 
Northern and Southern Democrats against the presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican party. An evi- 
dence of what incongruous bedfellows politics some- 
times makes was in the fact that in 1872 Mr. Sumner, 
Senator Trumbull of Illinois, who drafted the Recon- 
struction acts and other Republican senators, who had 
been foremost in the advocacy of the harshest and most 
severe measures against the South, were acting with 
that section in support of the Democratic candidate. 

In 1874 when the Democrats carried the Congres- 
sional election so unexpectedly and secured an enor- 
mous majority in the new House of Representatives, 
the Republican senators got their heads together, and 
in the succeeding short session of the expiring Con- 
gress fought the war all over again. The debates of 
that winter were able and sensational in the extreme. 
For weeks together it was all politics. The Democratic 
minority had increased very considerably from the time 
when I first knew it as composed of only seven men, 
including two not elected as members of that party, 
Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, and Garrett Davis of 
Kentucky. On that side were speakers of force and 
courage fully competent to cope with any of the ma- 
jority. The Democratic leader was Judge Thurman 
of Ohio. I never knew a public man quicker at thrust 
and parry than he. He wielded the battle ax of logic, 
the polished blade of rhetoric and the keen dagger of 
irony and invective with wonderful skill and effect. Mr. 
Thurman and Mr. Edmunds of Vermont, from their 
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opposing sides, were in incessant conflict. The gal- 
leries listening to their terrific denunciation of each 
other, would fancy they must be deadly enemies; but 
the galleries did not know that a few minutes after 
they would be down in their committee rooms exchang- 
ing pleasantries over a little blacK bottle. 

The Congress which sat during the last two years of 
General Grant's presidency was the arena of unremit- 
ting and uninterrupted political warfare from begin- 
ning to end. The stakes were the White House. The 
Eepublicans had the Senate and the Democrats the 
House. It had been a very long time since the Demo- 
crats held control of either branch of Congress. They 
had an overwhelming preponderance in their branch. 
They endeavored to uproot every scandal and intrigue 
connected with the Eepublican administration of the 
government since 1861. The Senate Republicans, on 
the other hand, applied themselves to stirring to the 
bottom sectional feeling and painting the horrors and 
destruction which would come upon the country should 
the Democrats return to power. All these scenes and 
incidents are comparatively fresh, and it would be 
superfluous to go into them in detail. Still it quickens 
one 's pulses even at this day to recall how in that mem- 
orable winter of 1876-77 the country was in doubt for 
so many long weeks as to who would be the President 
after March 4, or whether we would have one at all. 
Had the House Democrats of that day been as good 
politicians as the Senate Eepublicans there would have 
been no uncertainty, no apprehension over the result, 
and the Electoral Commission would never have been 
known. Twice the House Democrats took action, which 
if in either case omitted would have made certain the 
declaration of Mr. Tilden's election. The House ab- 
rogated the joint rule of the two houses for counting 
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the electoral vote, and it passed the joint resolution to 
admit the state of Colorado into the Union. It is true 
this action, in both cases, was taken prior to the presi- 
dential election. But, in the first instance, there was 
no occasion to be in a hurry. The rule could as easily 
have been annulled after the election and before the 
count. In the case of Colorado its three votes were 
necessary to give Hayes the majority of one which was 
counted for him. Without them Tilden would have 
had a clear majority of two exclusive of the states in 
dispute. The House Democrats took the chance of 
Colorado going for their ticket, but it was a desperate 
risk, and it was poor politics to take it. 

In March, 1881, on the accession of Garfield to the 
presidency, the special session of the Senate was in- 
vested with extraordinary importance. Upon the atti- 
tude of General Mahone of Virginia depended whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats would control that 
body. With a reticence almost without precedent Ma- 
hone, except possibly to a limited number of intimate 
friends, had not disclosed his probable purpose. When 
the vote was about to be taken on the Senate commit- 
tees, three-fourths of the senators on both sides were 
absolutely uncertain as to how he would answer. There 
is a well-grounded belief that, up to the last moment, 
he was not altogether certain himself, for he had pon- 
dered over the matter day and night for months. Of 
course, every one knows, had Hancock been elected, 
Mahone would have gone on the Democratic side, where 
he naturally belonged. He tried to play big politics, 
and, as not infrequently happens, he missed. He had 
the satisfaction for a few years of enjoying a vast deal 
of notoriety, but beyond that he got very little out of 
it. After it was all over, the general opinion was he 
would have done much better had he stuck to his own 
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party. The whole scheme of Mahone to be a prom- 
inent actor on the national stage, and to be the dic- 
tator of public patronage in Virginia was beautifully 
planned. It came to grief because, as so often happens, 
the best laid plans of politicians run up against con- 
tingencies and complications never dreamed of in their 
calculations. 



